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SUN-STROKES. 
Some years ago, when I was living in Bengal, there 
happened to be an eclipse of the sun which was nearly 
total. As the weather was cloudless, we saw the 
phenomenon admirably, and at the period of greatest 
obscuration observed the twilight-gloom which over- 
spread the sky, deceiving the birds into premature 
preparations for bed. But the fact which impressed 
us most was, that at mid-day, during the hottest season 
of the year, we could stand with impunity bare- 
headed in the open air. We all agreed that if the 
eclipse were a permanent affair, India would be a 
delightful place to live in. Possibly the rice crop, and 
the indigo crop, and all the other crops would suffer ; 
but we should be relieved from the presence of a 
personage whom, I am sorry to say, we regarded as a 
enemy—namely, the Sun. Can it be wondered 
at? In the early morning, just as you are enjoying 
your ride (the only active exercise you will get during 
the twenty-four hours), up pops that luminary—not as 
in England, with a sober red face, which you can bear 
to look at, but with a brilliant, blazing, blinding 
physiognomy, such as he will wear throughout the 
day. It is advisable to turn your horse’s head home- 
wards at once, for the early sun, striking angularly on 
the face, is more unpleasant, though not so dangerous, 
as that of mid-day. 
In India, for the greater part of the year, the sun 
acts as a turnkey to the hundred thousand Europeans 
who dwell between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. 
Except at the hill-stations, he locks them all up at 
eight in the morning, and does not let them out again 
till six p.m. It is a weary time for those who have 
no compulsory indoor employment, especially for 
uneducated persons, such as our private soldiers mostly 
are. Amusements are all very well, but a man cannot 
be all day at play. Play then becomes dull work. 
No wonder the rum bottle, or the still more poisonous 
juice of the date-palm, is brought into requisition to 
pass the lagging hours. Let us hope that as the 
system of railways becomes more and more perfected, 
the bulk of our European soldiers will be quartered at 
cool stations in the hills; and that no man, from the 
governor-general downwards, will be compelled to 
spend more than twelve months together in the 
burning plains. 


Untravelled Englishmen are apt to fancy that the 
| atmospheric heat of India is something tremendous, 


and that, on this account, their countrymen are con- 
fined to the house during the day. But this is an 
erroneous idea. Save in some excepti places, as 
among the scorching rocks of Scinde or the furnace- 
heat of Mooltan, the day-temperature in the shade 
seldom rises above a hundred degrees, The same 
thermometer, with its bulb blackened and exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, will probably rise 
twenty degrees higher. But the thermometer affords 
no true indication of the force of the solar rays, for it 
is a singular fact, that the further we recede from the 
equator, the greater appears to be the effect of the 
sun in raising the mercury exposed to its direct influ- 
ence. In other words, the difference between a 
sheltered and an exposed thermometer is less in 
Jamaica than in Quebec, and less in Quebec than in 
the polar regions. ‘The true indication of the force 
of the solar rays,’ says Herschel, ‘ would seem to be, 
not the statical effect on the thermometer, but their 
momentary intensity measured by the velocity with 
which they communicate heat to an absorbent body.’ 
It is this ‘momentary intensity’ which causes the 
phenomenon of sun-stroke. When the bare head is 
exposed to the sun, the scalp, being protected by hair, 
does not blister as the skin of other parts of the body 
would, but its temperature becomes elevated, and the 
caloric causes inflammation of the contents of the 
skull The sufferer experiences intense headache, 
succeeded by vomiting ; he then falls breathless, and, 
unless instant assistance be given, turns black in the 
face and expires. 

We hear of such cases occasionally, even in our 
own misty island, during unwontedly hot summers, 
The victim is usually a harvest-labourer, and long- 

hours of work, combined with inordinate 
draughts of beer or cider, are probably as much con- 
cerned in his attack as the solar rays. Intoxicating 
drinks must of necessity tend to promote inflamma- 
tory action. I have walked about Calcutta in the 
heat of the day, protected by a pith hat and a double 
umbrella, without injury, so long as I abstained from 
alcoholic drinks ; but a single glass of pale ale would 
induce giddiness, and compel an instant return indoors. 
The stocks and tight shirt-collars worn by Europeans 
—though fashion and military reform have modified 
them of late have a very prejudicial effect, as 
tending to retard the circulation of blood between 
the head and the body. The native, while he care- 
fully covers the head with a many-folded turban (an 
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excellent non-conductor of heat), and guards the vital 
regions of the body from the solar influence by means 
of the cummerbund, invariably leaves his neck bare 
and unconstrained. A well-known in the 
late Company’s service, of somewhat eccentric habits, 
hot season. He shaved his head, wore loose-flowi 

nature’s waste on 


and malt liquor. 
ys. ind rok will 
great in inducing sun-stroke. i 

instances. During the rainy season of 1857, 
of troops, who were engaged in su 
the sepoy mutiny, encountered an overwhelming force, 
and met with a reverse. They had been for weeks 
ex to the sun at all hours of the day without 
losing a man. But in that retreat the dispirited men 
fell by scores, never to rise again, under burni 

influence of the solar rays. in, a much- 


tot ion has a 
ive two 
a body 


be mounting the rigging bareheaded without ; 
in the other case, a momen’ exposure would i 
f terrestrial 
n no way, ex re) i 
iati iain th liar intensity of the 
position of the earth in her orbit, in 


+ to be more powerful in London 
st of June, when it is only twenty- 


the thermometer marked fifty-five and my 
feet were benumbed with alla no sooner has the 
sun risen than the intensity of his rays has been most 


ve. 

is to regard this terrestrial radiation 
nonpanaed scale—that is to say, to view the 
distribution of land and water over the whole surface 
of the globe, in order to ascertain its real influence ; 
otherwise, if we select only small portions of the 


perior | world for our examples, we shall be led into error. 


t is well known that this baneful effect of the sun’s 
rays varies exceedingly in different ical and semi- 
tropical places. In West India i 


am of an equatorial sun without ill effect. Lastly, 
I have frequently crossed the i 
from Howrah to Calcutta. 


m 


my skull. 

various instances afford a solutidn to the 
puzzle, why, under similar latitudes, the effect of the 
sun’s rays should be so different. It arises from the 
difference between radiation and reflection of heat. 


know that polished fire- 
ferable to unpolished, as they do not 
become so hot to the touch ; they reflect the rays of 
caloric, which strike upon them, instead of absorbing 
them. On the contrary, a stove, which is intended to 
warm a room, should be made of unpolished cast-iron, 
as in that case it diffuses its heat more readily to the 
ing air. Now, earth and water may be taken 
as two excellent examples of these opposite qualities : 
earth absorbs and radiates heat; water reflects it. 
aes pen on small islands, and on the o sea, 
we only experience the direct influence of the solar 
rays, which, even in the tropics, are comparatively 
innocuous ; whereas, in continental regions we have 
the effect of the solar rays complicated and intensified 
terrestrial radiation. In this matter, as we have 
the thermometer is an untrustworthy measurer 
to the sun, either by land 
or by sea, it w other things being —give 
a similar result: yet, in the one case, a sailor migh 
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I will give an instance from two places which I have 
visited. The island of Malta is situated in latitude 

-Six e town yurne, in 
thirty-six north, th of Melbo in Australia, 
is situated in latitude thirty-seven south. i 

ev 

world), the green-shutters of the houses are carefull 
closed, and all the inhabitants are as Ss 
siesta. During the corresponding season in Melbourne, 
full of bustle, and 
are at work paving or layi ipes, with li 
in hot weather. Yet, a the difference 
should be the other way. Valetta is situated on a 
small island surrounded an extensive sea; while 


situated on iy te to be 


boat | continent. But take a common globe, and observe 


the relative position of the two places. It is true that 
Malta is a small island, but it is placed in a sea which 
is a mere lake in comparison with the continents 
which bound it on three sides; whereas, the whole 
mass of Australia aj of but small account in the 
gigantic basin of the Pacific. Malta, consequently, 
0 a region of terrestrial influences and exalted 

iation ; Melbourne represents a region of marine 
influences, and defective radiation. It is fortunate 
that it is so—that we possess a practically boundless 
series of colonies, where the man of the North can 
labour without calling the baneful toil of the negro 
to his assistance. 

I may remark, by the way, that no other race 
appears so thoroughly fitted for tropical residence as the 
negro. We are told that newly-imported Africans do 
not find the climate of Cuba hot enough for them, 
and lie naked on the flat tops of the house in order 
that they may not lose a single ray of solar warmth. 
In India, on the contrary, the natives complain as 
lustily of the heat, during the hot-season, as we in 
England do of the cold in winter-time ; no man of 
condition stirs out on foot during the heat of the day ; 
the clerks and writers hire kney-carriages or 

uins—the palanquin-bearers carry an umbrella 
over their heads ; while the lowest coolie rubs himself 
with cocoa-nut oil, on the strictly philosophical 
principle which we have mentioned, t poi 
substances reflect heat instead of absorbing it. Pos- 
sibly, the sufferings endured by the natives of India 
from the heat of the climate, may be explained on 


it | the 


the ground of their not being an aboriginal race, but 
of northern favaders, energies 


ther words, the sun's Verticality, Will not account for 
i t. If it did, the sun ought to be more powerful in 
' curries, rice, and water. In the cold seaso mdon at mid-day than in Calcutta at sunrise; nay, 
; on European broadcloth, and returned to roast meat | further, the sun oug' 
/ at mid-day on the 2] 
nine degrees from the zenith, It 18 @ cutta on 
the 2lst of December, when it is forty-six degrees i 
short of veges or just about half-way between 
i | the horizon and the zenith. I have gone out for a 
| 
| 
lce-sergeant in Uaicu who een for years m 
received the intelligence of his wife’s sudden death. 
y As he sorrowfully crossed the barrack-yard, letter in 
/ hand, to communicate the sad news to his su 
/ . officer, he fell down, smitten as with a thunderbolt by 
coup de soleil. 
they are nearer the line than the northern parts of 
Hindustan, men expose themselves to the sun with 
comparative impunity. A Barbadoes planter, who 
“4 came to settle in Madras, insisted on riding out in the 
4 gum, ho hed bean wont to do in‘ Lites 
(so that island is fondly termed by the inhabitants). 
i He laughed at well-meaning advisers, and lost his life 
from sun-stroke. Even in Sie, though that depen- 
dency is nearer the line than Continental India, the 
Europeans do not dread the sun as they do on the 
' other side of Palk’s Strait. On board a ship in the | 
an, and 1s 
. could stand boldly exposed to the sun’s rays, but the 
| 
SUDSLanCes e IWwe absorbers 0 
} heat are also powerful radiators and bad reflectors. 
e Dark-coloured objects with rough surfaces are on 
‘a radiators ; light-coloured objects with smooth surfaces | 
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principal streets, while a row of awni 


will extend 
overhead. I am sure the health of i 


STRANGE DOINGS IN THE CHURCH. 
can ramble near an old ivy-covered 


eet gs dust of what were once brave English- 
men ; all the other mementoes of change and 


death, call up feelings of deep reverence and holy 

is difficult to imagine the church as the 
scene of any but devotional services; yet the time 
e sacred edifice was used not only as a | for 
t also as a law-court and an arena of 


was when 


Payde for a cote 
payre loves, iijs. ;’ while an impious mo’ e 
name of Robert Cro 


honorarium, he receives ‘xxs. for mend- 
cottes. The rate of payment, 
that of the other players, serves to 
was some idea of dignity of the 


the ppl 
in 1641. 
sentatives of disembodied 

of an inferior class to those upon the upper 
and also a noble army of saints and 
angels were pictured by nude children, 


shoulders huge wings were attached. In the books of 
— "Ubareh, London, there is an item paid for 


da 
walking, foot-pavements will be laid down in the | i 


| pleayes, games, and enterludes to be pleayed, set forth, 


compared with ‘ijd. to Lorman f 
Jon Plime 
second ‘orm contai 

4 irits in the al 


ws 
of a pair of wings and a crest for an angel ; 
Coventry, ‘red buckram for the wings of 


from 
and 
spirits 
» jesting 
to the 
respects like the villain’ of 

piece, in many 4 in’ 
finished his career by being thrust 
into the yawning gulf. The Coventry accounts, in 
addition to several sums paid ‘for kepying of fyer,’ 
contain a of three shillings for two pounds 
of ‘hayre for devils head, and eightpence for 
‘mending his nose.’ His angels also receive four 
shillings to themselves a supply of ‘ black 
canvas shirtes.’ The 
most absurd character; an old account of some of 
these things left in St Swithin’s Church, London, 
contains the following strange entries: ‘Item, The 
cyty of Jerusalem with towers and pinnacles; the 
firmament with a firy cloud and a double cloud in 
the custody of Thomas Fuebeck.’ The absence of 
scenery was Co for by exp) symbols. 
i Deluge, 


the ark as follows: ‘The 
the 


*Sier, here are lions, libardes in, 
Horses, mares, oxen, and swyne, 
Neates, calves, sheepe, and kyne 
Here sitten thow maye see.’ 


The educated clergy, in a manner compelled to 
present these 


bish 


or declared within their churches or chappels ;’ but the 
wise prohjbition seems to have been very 
a much later wever, 
t publi —7 was going in the right direction, 
is shewn by the fact, that in the year 1634, Sir H. 
Herbert, the ‘Office of Revels,’ committed one 
Cromes ‘to the Marshalsey for lending a church-robe 
with the name of Jesus upon it to the players in 
Salisbury Court, te present a flamen or of the 
heathen.’ At one period of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Sunday was the only licensed day for dramatic 
performances ; and an old writer of the time complains 
that, in consequence, ‘the players have four or five 
Sundays in a week.’ Although in the year 1580 we 


id 
shillings and fourpence is a noble | Queen 


find that the Lord Mayor of London ‘ obtained from 
Elizabeth that all heathenish playes and 


291 
have gradually become enfeebled by intertropical 
In conclusion, let me say that among our country- 
men in India, especially of the higher class, there 
particularly case in the presid towns ; 
indigo-planters and other rural noe mA spend far 
more time in the open air: and a comparison of their 
brawny shoulders and bronzed faces, with the wasted 
frame and pallid complexion of the city-merchant, 4 
ves that in India, as elsewhere, want of sunlight | and at 
4 brings want of health, All sensible Indian doctors | angels’ seven shillings. e third or low 
—_ against the closed shutters and ‘darkness | stage was intended for the merely mortal characters, 
visible’ in which it is still too much the fashion for ‘Noe, Sem, Noes Wyffe,’ and generally a comic char- 
Indian ladies to — the hetter hours of the day. | acter, ‘Old Tobye,’ without whose se 
My own belief is, that Englishmen and Englishwomen | antics the sacred play would not have ‘gone 
might venture far oftener into the open air in India ee ee 1 
But in order to do this | met upon the same boards and in same piece. 
: safely, they should dress in semi-oriental fashion, and | Attached to this lowest was an opening intended 
eat men gy y of animal food between April and 
November. Above all, they should become uncom- ; 
during the same period... I 
: ve tried it, and found that I could maintain excel- 
| lent health on tea and iced lemonade, Having cooled . 
7 the blood by these precautions, a man, pore a 
solah topee and a white umbrella, may safely walk out | 
improved, ali ne €S OF MOderare | 
income will prefer the attendance of a single ayah, 
and footmen. 
church without being deeply impressed by the solemn 
beauty and fitness of the building. The Subdienging 
monuments, with half-obliterated inscriptions to the 
memory of those who have returned to the kindly 
bosom of our mother-earth ; the ‘God’s acre’ holding | gave instructions respecting 
arke must be boorded roun 
; boordes all the beastes and fowles hereafter rehersed 
be painted, that these wordes may agree with ; 
pictures ;’ if they were acted up to, the ark 
st have been almost as large as the original one, 
Sem goes on to say : 
political strite. 
When the Miracle Plays were | emcage in church, 
the stage consisted of three platforms, one above, 
and somewhat receding from another. The highest 
one, by a tremendous stretch of imagination, was 
supposed to represent the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and upon its boards oe impious mortals | qualms of conscience when they played im the : 
laboured to represent the Divine Being and angels. | cathedrals and abbeys ; and in the year 1542, Bonner, 
The portrayal of the Deity was of everyday occur- 
rence, and no solitary thought of its impropriety seems 
to have entered the minds of either player or spectator. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of Rye, ‘ 
in the year 1522, there is an item: ‘Paid for a cote 
made when the Resurrection was played for him 
that in playing represented the part of Almighty, 
js.;’ and in the accounts for Coventry, there is an 
| 
| | 
shillings and fourpence for ‘pleaying Gode.’ In 
the year 1560, at C Coventry, the representative of t 
Deity —— to have been a tailor; for, in addi- } 
| 
shew that 
part, for three 
; 
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enterludes should be banished upon Sabbath-dayes,’ it 
appears that either this prohibition was soon rescinded, 
or that there was one laid for the people, and th 

for her majesty, for in the year 1592, when she 
visited Oxford, and attended divine service in the 
| Chapel, no sooner was 
-the 


prayer over, than 
chapel was rapidly converted into a theatre for 

islation was in vogue during the reigns of James 
Oharles L It that the Oxford entertain- 
ment was the last instance of a play being performed 
in a church, About the same period, the authorities 
of the same university prohibited smoking in church, 
on account of the quantity of smoke. During the plague 
of 1543-44, courts of law were held in the abbey- 
church of St Albans, the fear of infection having 
caused their adjournment from London; and again, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, a similar thing must 
have occurred, as the old municipal accounts contain 
Saundens for nayles the work in the church for 
the assizes.’ 

For many years, it was 
and other parochial functionaries in the parish churches 
of several towns. At Sandwich, it was usual, ‘upon 
the Monday next after the feast of St Andrew, for the 
town-sergeant to sound the common horn, and make 
a proclamation, calling u 
years or more’ to go to the ch of St Clements, 
‘where our commonalty hath need. Haste! haste!’ 
A crowd in the 
sergeant rought back the indispensable common 
horn, the mayor ‘called upon those present to elect 
mayor gave up a stic office, indispen: 
common hora, and his key, and the people dispersed. 
The next day, the newly-elected mayor sends his 
sergeant round the town to summon the ‘jurats’ to 
meet him the following day ‘in St Peter’s Church on 
the common business of the day.’ If, however, 
being elected, an individual refused to fill the chief 
municipal office, ‘the after three 
notices, shall pull down his house.’ It can easily be 
understood that a commonalty, given to such amuse- 
ments as that, might at times be unruly during the 
election in the sacred building; and it » insloesi, 
that in course of time the erings become 
boisterous and disorderly, that the attention of the 


place. is you are to e@ care, upon paine of 
our high displeasure, and of being proceeded against 
according to the utmost severity of law. Wee doe 
likewise order this our letter to be publicly read and 
entered among ,the records of that oure towne and 


Given at our court of Whitehall the 23d of November 
1683, in the five-and-thirtieth year of our reign. B; 
his majesty’s command, C. JENKINS.’ 
It is to be that this letter did not go a 
step farther, interdict several other 
prevalent at that time. It was customary, down to 
a very recent period, to make announcements of sales 
and meetings from the pulpit. The act of parliament 
(4 Geo. IL) authorising the building of a new bridge 
over the river Ribble, near Preston, provided _ 


when repairs were necessary, a 

called by an announcement ‘in the parish church of 

Preston on a Sunday, immediately after divine service.’ 

This ee oe abolished by an act passed 
in 


to elect mayors | busin 


the churchyard before the people had had time to 


dis 

Basing the puted when Ge 
religion was the faith of our fathers, ‘ sanctuaries, 
or places of refuge for criminals, were created in 
many sacred edifices. Victor Hugo, in his Notre 
Dame, has made shrewd use of this custom, and 
shews both its advantages and its we my in 
an age when Justice really was blind. The church 
of St Martin’s-le-Grand, London, included one of 
these refuges within its sacred walls, and there seems 
to be grave reason to suppose it to have been a public 

i i ing from Gui to New- 


eir friends, and carried thither. Upon one occasion, 
a soldier, convicted of some crime, was i 


N 


temporal and spiritual authorities was drawn towards | the ref: 


them; for in the year 1683, a letter, of which the 

the parish church, by 
to in ish 

Mills, minister of the parish : 


*TO THE MAYOR AND JURATS OF OUR TOWNE AND 


voll 

of Sandwich, for the electing of the mayor there, and 
that during such assemblys there have been several 
horrid inconveniences committed in the chancel of 
the said church, and even upon and about the com- 
munion-table itselfe, the very mention whereof as it 
hath justly moved our ej yr soe wee doubt not 
but it is matter of gri 
Christians. Our will and pleasure therefore is, and 
wee doe hereby strictly command and require you, the 
mayor and jurats of our said towne and port, that for 
the time to come none doe presume to appoint the 
holding of such elections in the said church, or to 
assemble there u that occasion, or any other than 
the publique worship of God, except it bee upon such 
i ings as end been held there for the 
reliefe of the poore, or the services of the church, and 
that even these meetings bee there held with all 
decency or due reverence to the place; but that all 


, was received by the wae and 


and scandal to all sincere | edl 
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| 
ort. 
ess announcements were made from a tomb in 
gate often managed to escape to it, or were seized b 
accomplices, and carried into the sanctuary. 
| ally enough, the officers of the law followed th ; 
! and dragyed the prisoner forth, and lodged hi 
in Newgate. i step, however, was deemed a 
¥ sacrilege, and the authorities actually compelled them 
q to take the man back, and place him in the sanctuary. 
Upon some occasions, however, the ple, possessed 
j of a finer sense of justice, Guapeieh the — of 
f lugee. One Laurence Ducket, a goldsmith 
of the city of London, had in some ——- street-brawl 
rt wounded a man named Crepin, and taken shelter 
in the sanctuary attached to the church. A mob 
‘ broke in during the night, and strangled him, leaving 
: him in a position calculated to create an impression 
ee that he had died by his own hand; and such was the 
; PORT OF SANDWICH. general belief, until a lad, who had been a frightened 
a Whereas wee are informed that of late yeeres there | witness of the deed, confessed the truth; and some 
} fifteen or twenty of the murderers were hung, and 
B one, 2 woman, burned to death. The doorways and 
that the church was intordictel by the Bishop. 
si t was interdi i 
Although Henry VIIL abolished the y pri- 
7 vilege in most parts of England, Lancaster Church 
4 continued to retain its sanctuary. These places must 
Bt have been greatly patronised in an age most undoubt- 
; y quarrelsome. Disturbances were of frequent 
i occurrence in the churches. At Preston, in 1655, two 
men were fined two-and-sixpence ‘for making a tusle 
1 in church.’ Sometimes a proud dame refused to sit 
; there was no other course open for the naiendtien 
Ly to espouse her quarrel, a general mélée was the result. 
i Stow tells us that, upon the afternoon of Easter 
ae: violent quarrel took place between 
t e Lord Strange and Sir John Trussel, 
and that a general fight was the consequence. ‘The 
two great men who p oot a church for their field of 
: meetings, prelections, and such secular occasions bee | battle were seized and committed to the Poultry, and 
iq 
4 
q 
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| 


the archbishop of Canterbury.’ 


tient naene of the case, 
adjudged La ys The 


ly came in for the of the penance ; she | berless 


lad yomepeliad to walk barefooted to the church, and 
at its rehallowing, carry water, and fill all the sacred 
vessels. The unfortunate servants, who, with Mercutio, 
could earnestly —,,. ‘A plague 0 both your 

? marched behind the rector ‘in their shirts.’ 
In the year 1533, a dispute arose at Whalley Church, 
‘on account of si in ye church.’ A pew, bearing 
the strange name of ‘St Anthony’s Kage,’ was the 


bone of contention. It a aaene that this pew belonged | the co 


to the Townele right of their manor of 
Sir Jo was sent for to arbitrate, 
his decision was in the following words: ‘My 
man Shuttleworth of Hacking this pew, and 
here will I sit when I come; ad my cousin Nowel 
may make one behind me if he lease; and my sonne | S 
Sherburne shall make one on “the other side, and Mr 
and for the residue the use 
shall be, first come, first speed, and that will make the 
Pa amy hd of Whalley rise betimes to come to church.’ 
Such is the position of the pews at the ——— day. 
In the books of St Laurence Church, at Reading, 
pw i is an mi wipe pt the date 1547 as to the ‘ mayors 
at R e, the churchwardens expended 
‘ five © shillings for ing a pew for the 
wives.’ Whether all this arose from a false f 
of pride or not, it is hard to say, but it a pears ti 
the churchwardens certainly 
and determined to benefit by! it, for in 1573 the chi 
wardens of Reading ordered that ‘the collections on 
Hock-Monday and on the festivals having ceased, | @ 
every woman seated by the churchwardens in any 
seat on the south side of the church above the doors, 
or in the middle range above the doors, shall Pay 
4d. yearly, and any above the pulpit, 6d. at 
ms;’ and at Dorchester, in 1625, ‘ Be er 
‘olden’s wyfe’ 1s noticed as paying ‘1s. 6d. for a 
seat in the woman’s square.’ 
. Through many of the old churches, there was a 
right of way, down to a very recent period ; such was 
the case at St Albans, most of the rot em people having 
keys, and through the edifice at any hour of the 
day or night. strange custom led to the spolia- 
tion of many valuable works of art, and to the theft 
metal ous intru er! 
in church can “—~* be called 4 = 
strange steps taken to prevent and to check it are 
worth a passing ane ts many of the parish 
churches, men were ap ted whose duty it was to 
‘awaken ye sl Angus 1659, Richard Rore 
ht shillings a Nye! seg man of the 
uld un en sleepers in 
the church of Claverley’ p= hn divine service ; and 
in a — Rudge gave by will twenty shillings a 
sla the parish church of Trysall, Staffordshire, 
or wages ‘toa we the parish church 
ie awake.’ This 
a was an improve- 
ment one in vogue at an earlier | 
In the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon poe there 
are twenty-six stalls, beautifully carved, designated 
Miseries ’—seats made in a unless 
sat u ino to a 
wakeful and attentive person, they would ‘eee their 
occupants upon the floor. This plan saved the expense 
and avoided the | by, a man rush- 
ing about from sleeper to per. nother v 
fruitful source of annoyance, however, was ponies 
the presence of dogs in the sacred building, and the 
man who had undertaken to ‘awaken sleepers’ was 
made available in expelling them. To judge fro from = 
old local legislation, one would infer that ‘ ae 
? were the plagues of our lives. 


Almost every church of any note had its duly-appointed 
officer, whose arduous and us duty it was to 
‘whip out dogs from the ch ’ and almost num- 
are the uests of pont salaries to such 
individuals. At Chislet, in Kent, the tenant of 
certain lands called Dog-whipper’s Marsh is com- 
a year to a person for 

harging the duty; and at Hereford- 
shire, from time immemorial, an acre of land has been 
devoted to the use of a person, on condition that 
he should clear the church in a similar manner. 


over churchyard, was the salary ; 
and at Rye, the At 
Ormskirk, in October 1688, the churchwardens ‘ paid 
for a whipp to — doggs forth of ye church, 1s. 6d. ; 
and to ym. Scirisbrick for whipping the doggs 
of ye church Is” At in 

in the year 1725, the testator of five 
sig yet seems to have 
been to the very root of the evil, 
and he therefore foal it the official's duty not only 
to ‘ whipp out dogges,’ but to prevent their i 
‘to keep people awake, and keep dogs out of church.’ 
What with ¢ leepy people and sleepless dogs, the office 
could not be a sinecure. 

There can be but little speculation as to the causes 
and temptations ——. induced the animals thus to 
invade the sacred buil % condition of the 
sateen was such as ensure every dog a 

tacles _ the town-refuse. Not so far back as 
od of which we write, the condition of St 


ES of the village of Creich, Derbyshire, in 1855, 
says: ‘In the village of —. at every step through 
the churchyard, on our last visit, we wdtieed frag- 
ments of ulls, vertebre, and other human bones, 
scattered about in every direction, and lying on the 
pathways, the grass, and the graves.’ the time 
to which we allude, the state of things was even worse 
than this : human remains of all kinds were permitted 
to lie festering until such time as a dog made a suc- 
cessful sortie, and escaped with the prize; cows were 
allowed to pasture within the gra veyards, the revenue 
from that source being added to the clergymen’s 
incomes. In the year 1674, the churchwardens of St 
Laurence, Reading, ordered that ‘in future no manner 
of cattle should be suffered to go or feed in the church- 
yard of St Laurence ;’ but as the vicar demurred to 
the loss of revenue, the vestry voted the amount to 
him: ‘Mr John Brasier, vicar, and his penny oe 
for ever, in the place of such cattle going eeding 
in the said churchyard, as they Sameniy used to do. 
At Banbury, in 1564, it was ordered that ‘ yerly and 
at all tymes, and from tyme to tyme,’ the gates about 
the churchyard should be repaired, so that they should 
‘ bear lawfull defence to kepe further swyne and other 
ondecent cattell upon payne of xls. ;’ and tt the twenty- 
‘no man ett their unre 

no swyne nor geese to goo Guthin the churchyarde,’ 
the bones were ered 

indiscriminatel 


of Preston sppolated a oman to look after the stray 
bones -in the church: ; and in October 1687, the 
churchwardens of kirk ‘paid Richard Grise 
for clensing the bone-house, L.1, 6s. 8d.’ Readers of 
8 will no doubt remember several allusions 
to this state of things, as in Macbeth (act iii. scene iv.)}— 


If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 


Shall be the maws of kites. 


At: 


J 
Calverley, eight shillings a year, and a room in one of 
Bc ard Was 80 SHOCKING as LO rouse une Ire 
il that place became full, upon which they were 
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mlet—* Did 


li 


[hedgehogs’!] heads, . . 
” pd. for three fox-heads and one } o9 
orchan' 


» pa for 22 [magpies and } 
maulderts [moles, generally 


” 00 10 
. « « 1 fox-head and 8 orchants, 00 02 04 
05 


1725, for 2 otter-heads, 8d. 

1727, » a badger-head, 1s. 

1730, » a foomarts head, 4d. 
It appears, however, that in some men’s minds there 
were doubts as to the decency of the custom, for in 
the year 1674, the churchwardens of another New- 
castle church had ordered that, in future, all persons 
town- ber, there demand their fees. Upon 
one occasion, through the cupidity of the officials of 
Gloucester Cathedral, the scene c from 
birds outside to live birds within church. A 


slow to avail themselves of the privilege, for 

time of the king’s order for a translation to be 
greatest anxiety had been expressed as to 

contents of the a about which 

many contrary opinions veen exp) 

appears, Seuioan’ Gas the first order was almost 

generally disobeyed, for in the year 1539-41, similar 

orders were issued. Bonner, bi of London, 

in obedience to the royal caused six 

Bibles to be in various 


above eac 

e people that the book should be 

read ‘meekly, reverently, and obediently,’ and order- 


laity were 


dead | books 


undo the past, but it was useless. The strange 
doings about the Bible-stands could not be pre- 
vented ; and perhaps, when we consider our present 
position as a nation and as individuals, it was just as 
well they could not. 


AN UMBRELLA ECLOGUE 


Tue unnamed individual whose moral bore 
the first umbrella through the streets of London, 
must have been a hero of no i mould. Far 
from covering himself with the cloud of 

strivi 

as the 
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i And in the churchyard scene of Hi to Pinks, it appears that windows were left devoid 
bones cost no more the breeding but to of glass lest the ‘ ghostly dicky-birds should cut their 
a a ont Mine ache to think on feet.’ When the abuse ceased, we have not been able 
es Knight, in one of his admirable to ascertain ; but, no doubt, the date of the reading of 
} attributes S ’s rhyming epitaph u the lady’s will would not be far from it. 
tombstone to the ‘policitude absut However absurd dicky-birds’ must 
. _grave which seems natural to fine sensibili have seemed, they were infinitely preferable to bears, 
thoughtful minds "and toavvery great extent and those have very frequently figured at 
have the case, as the deprecation of the church. When Queen Elizabeth and her nobles 
of human remains seems to have existed from the | attended divine service at St Paul’s, they were almost 
earliest period ; but it is probable that the condition | invariably attended by ‘two white beares.’ At a trial 
tall of at Chester in 1686 as to the right to the chapel of ease 
i adjoining the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, and to | at Knutsford, an old man, in the course of his evidence, 
may have had some influence upon the mind of the | wine being used at each ordinance, testified that, in 
‘ great dramatist. 1626, ‘ there was a rude fellow brought a beare into 
i The church-doors had attractions to a dog. It was | the said chappell now in variance, whereupon much 
destruction of foxes, owls, hedgehogs, moles, magpies, | interdict the said c prohibitt all preaching 
and other animals and birds. At Rye, the church-| and praying there for about a twelvemonth, when 
i wardens valued a hedgehog at fourpence, and sparrows | it was consecrated enough.’ The ‘last, but not 
at threepence a dozen. Persons who slew a fox within | least’ strange doings to which we must refer arose 
the boundaries of the parish brought the animal’s| from the introduction of the Bible. In the year 
4 head, and nailed it to the church-door, for which they | 1538, every parish priest was ordered to procure ‘an 
i received, in some places, a fee of a shilling. The een ae eee 
q wholesale manner in which this foolish work of | of the parish and himself. Many are the references 
i extermination was carried on, is shewn by an extract | in the old registers to this important innovation. At 
from the churchwardens’ book of the parish of | Reading, the amount seems to have been too great to 
) Ormskirk : admit of immediate settlement, for the entry stands : 
1665. Vermin. The ministers 
| July 24. pd. Robt. Halton for 29 orchants 04 were directed to set up the Bible in the most con- 
| venient situation in the church; generally, was 
chained to a reading-desk. At Rye, the churchwardens 
03 02 pee ‘for two chaines—one for the Bible, the other 
the paraphrase, 10d.’ The people were admonished 
to make good use of the book, and they were not 
cashire dialects], 3 jeefs, and f°? 09 
Hunt, and others, 
} A good day’s work that, surely. After a purchase 
4 like that, the church-door must have presented a 
3 somewhat attractive appearance to our canine friends. 
; At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the animals are of a different 
class, and the rate of payments is proportionately 
an the chow mysteries contained therein.’ This latter injunction 
The Bibles soon became the 
centres of earnest groups of thoughtful men, whose 
minds had long been prepared for mighty and radical 
th changes, and to these an injunction, even though it 
\ emanated from a bishop, was of but secondary 
importance. Disputes arose as to points of faith; and 
ft divine service was frequently interrupted by those 
= who stood arguing for and against the sacred volume. 
‘yt | Bonner at length threatened that if these public 
, tions were not stopped, he would remove the 
' | from the churches. He did his utmost to 
| poor -wWI woman, who, however, contribu 
munificently to the funds for A A. and orna- 
mentation of the church, was to indulge all 
| her strange fancies. Walpole, writing in 1753, and 
: is a modernity which beats all antiquities for 
curiosity. Just by the high-altar is a small pew 
a hung with green damask, with curtains of the same ; 
j a small corner cupboard, painted, and carved, and 
gilt, for books in one corner; and two troughs of 
a bird-cage with seed and water. It belongs to a 
Mrs Cotton, who, having lost a favourite daughter, 
is convinced her soul is transmigrated into a robin- 
redbreast, and for this reason she passes her life in | when they —— in the warring hosts of mortals— 
ry making an aviary of Gloucester Cathedral.’ According | let us suppose in broad daylight he unfurled his 
q 
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its hue was green at the 
That promenade should be historical; but 
i note it ? 


of her volume which 
in rather than let them 


laches of her severer sister, 

oreground, a in cos- 

e of the broad 
shoes, tig’ t-fitting smalls, loose-sleeved coat, 

led vest, and three-cornered hat ; ruffles, powder, 
and gold-lace ad libitum ; trenchantly bearing aloft 


ptuous | value. This truth was revealed to our sage, 


patter: 

the si 

novel object for the exercise of their i 

which forthwith to bring into play, 
no wholesome dread of the possible presence of an 
austere man in blue round the corner as yet existing. 
Here are grouped all the elements of a grand pictorial 
epic, of which History has failed to furnish the 


a pene. e would have had the best of 
the joke, for he had kept his wit dry. 
should be a memorial put up to this auda- 


cious reformer somewhere; at some crowded City 
ing, or fashionable west-end tho’ 


effigies is ho me. lost, the writer 


What prettier device co 
man’s memory fresh for ever in this pluvii 
ne of the things’ individual 
*‘eommon thi every indivi is 
fated to learn who attains to the dignity of possess- 
ing an umbrella in his own right, is the extreme 
uncertainty of the tenure by which he holds it. ‘ Here 
to-day, gone to-morrow,’ is a text it brings home 
to every man’s bosom and door-mat. Its nomadic 
nature is irreclaimable. You may domesticate an 
individual umbrella till it grows familiar to your palm 
as the hand of an old friend—it is only watching an 
opportunity for evasion all the while. One question 
this inherent tendency of the para- 
pluvial tribe, has an interest for the politico-economic 
i : What becomes of the stray um- 
lias? We have never yet heard of a Foundlin 
Hospital, or a House of Detention, oo = 
establishment which might be assumed to giv 
asylum to the misguided wanderers. If Mr Pollaky 
could only answer this question, he might engage 
the National Gallery, or even relieve the Sow 
barn, for the purposes of an inquiry-office, 
on afterwards make a handsome 
towards paying off the National Debt out of the fees 
taken. we counsel no one who gets his supply of 
the article at the foot of the bridges after to 
press the inquiry. A friend of ours was once rash 
enough to do so, and was rewarded for his curiosity 
by the discovery, that not only was he a receiver of 
stolen goods, but with the aggravation, that he was 
also the abettor of a burglary on his own entrance- 
hall—a degree of turpitude his conscience never 
ve him. 
izarre fortune once brought us acquainted with 
an umbrella * fancier,’ @ man who ected faded 


silks and dila ginghams with as much gusto 


as men have been known to amass foul tobacco-pipes, 


an umbrella having 

the after it may have grown too 
bad to borrow, the furtive act can give it a factitious 
and, like 


who ever knew of 
9 


days when a thirst 

of ing this article, and 
us mi wa: unfurling 

courteous invitation to the reader to share the 


men 
at 


truly, but the incongruity didn’t strike 
time—of every type: the baggy, the 
respectable, and the fashionable. They 
went, jostling one another by the way, as 
ity jostle on a rainy day in Cheapside—an 

i i this, I turned 

seemed as th 


BEES 


with umbrellas, bobbing, and dipping, and clustering 
dispersing again, like leaves on a woodland 

late in p sy For anything that was visible of 
their bearers, the latter might have been the of 
deceased maid-servants out for a holiday, who, still 
“a a recollection of the i concomitant 
of the few festivals which fell to their lot in the 


the click of a patten woke the echoes of the Of 
whatever nature, or corporeal, 
were, they were shod with the goloshes of silence, 


and wrapped in the mantle of invisibility. Nothing 


was to be heard but ja nec of the rain ; nothing 
to be seen but umb: umbrellas everywhere, 
possessed with that demented haste which seems 
chronic to them in their expanded condition. 
Apparently it was a gala-day with them, and they 
were not only come abroad, but bent upon enjoying 
themselves, little material as the conditions of their 
existence seem to promise for that end. Never before 
had their big, bulging hemispherical faces assumed, 
to my eyes, such positive expression of character. 
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least. or hideously- walking-stic 1s domicile 
where was an wren fe: museum, hospital, or charnel-house, 
beside the origin of nations, and others ot kindred | where half-bare skeletons grinned a ghastly welcome 
all round the up stairs, and in the 
Fancy feels at liberty to fill corners of the bedrooms—nay, even ran over upon 
remain blank. the leads of the roof, where they rattled their bones 
on a gusty night. Tolerably secure from infractions 
of the eighth commandment, such a collection might \ 
surely be assumed to be; for what citizen, of visiting 
. respectability, would think it worth his while to pos- 
sess himself, by furtive means, of an armful of ribs of 
the Megalosaurus, say, at the in 
Bloomsbury ?—the aptest similitude we can hit 
over this gorgeous array something hke the root of a| upon to our friend’s gaunt and osseous treasury. 
small Chinese pagoda, minus the bells along the 
eaves. Grouped about, as accessories, sturdy citizens, 
getting themselves drenched by the pelting shower, 
im every conceivable attitude of contem| 
astonishment at the phenomenon presented to their|a practical philosopher, he turned it to account. 
_- Seen between the skirts of these, and behind | Unexpected was the shock communicated to many | 
ir backs, in a yet more exuberant state of demon-| a hand stretched at parting with felonious intent 
strativeness, the gamins of the period—the sapling | towards the common dge, on finding the latter 
owner had chained each of his treasures to its place, 
as librarians used their books to the shelves, in the A 
It occurred to me one rainy afternoon, while sitting 
by the hearth gazing alternately into the fire, after 
the manner of persons who dream with their eyes 
Ys and on the window-pane, where the drops beat ; 
since the vera emselves flat in an attempt to invade my snugness, 
would modestly and then hastily slid off in vexation at being foiled, to 
umbrella, in corrugated zinc, capable of sheltering | pass in review in my mind all the mutations the 
a hundred or two of lieges from a sudden shower. | pluvial defender had undergone within my memory, 
esp my grandam’s stout gingham to the attenuated 
stick in trousers which had that very morning walked 
off her ~~ to the City. There were 
| umbrellas in the fire—a little out of thei 
| images in the grate had transferred themselves to 
| street, for the 7 on either side was crowded 
| flesh, had stepped in at their old places by the 
_ and taken down from its peg the long-disused p 
| umbrella. Not a draggled skirt shewed beneath; not 
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sented. Nay, there were manifestations of that mild 
insanity which is said to transform the hemisphere 
me of more than eastern splendour. Yes, 

e that fills the world, and the world, 

ing to the chanson, makes the world go 

round, can, m he pleases, compress his diffusive 
presence within the periphery of an umbrella, and 
with his hand make a veritable sceptre of its 
humble stick. It was a sturdy Gi and a smart 
little Alpaca he had chosen to glorify with his 


*Ho! ho! two faces under one umbrella! we all 
know what soon comes of that.’ 


*‘ WHERE?’ 

Any staid elderly gentleman caught astride of his 
ing-stick in career round his own dining- 

table, might have presented just such a countenance 

of confusion as was turned on the companion whose 

silence till now had mado me forgetful that I was not 
e. 

*I thought were in some abstruse calcu- 
lation, in which you have been 
contemplating the blank pavement over the way this 
blank. 1 Whither 

B ? yes, it was —entirely empty. i 
had the of umbrellas moment ? 
Which way did my lovers go? I longed to ask, but 
a wholesome fear restrained me. Who can endure to 
expose their weakness, even to their nearest and 
dearest? That perilous borderland of unreason on 
which we unconsciously stray at times, confers an 
equivocal cae upon such as are known to tread 
it. ° In , what essential difference has there 


its | been between me and any of the inmates of Bethlehem 


wi 


ay. 
Courtship is proverbially a banquet at which 


by a 
new movement. Little Al off very decid- 
ged ery 
the latter 
de- etised on a sudden. 
oll: only conjecture to 
have some relation to a jaunty Silk, who had perti- 
paca 


y 
from Gingham. There were tears in Alpaca’s bright 


Soap 


to be punished, onl 


in the sky, and leaves it clearer than before. 
is such a dallier among'the flowers, that, but for such 


Hospital during the last thirty minutes? Not one 
among them can have passed that term in a world 
more remote from the actual than I have done; and 
perhaps to some of them life has been but a miserable 
rainy day, and escape from its horrors as welcome as 
this hes been 


THE CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAF. 


CHAPTER I. 
the most charming of ing- 

comfortable 

the long, wide-open windows, and you 

will have the surroundings of the two ladies I am 


about to introduce to =. 
One—the elder of the two—lay back in a lounging- 


PIcTURE to 


; | chair where the morning sun streamed in most warmly, 


lazil amg. yes fondling the delicate ears of a 
grey. who rested his slender muzzle in her 
in sleepy ——- of the soothing process. 
other stood ide one oo oe windows, her 
hands behind her, looking out. yond this, she was 
doing nothing, not even thinki 
‘ Rosamond, my dear,’ said the seated lady presently, 
*do you know I have just been thinking you are the 
luckiest creature in all the world? I don’t su 
you ever had a wish that somebody did not to 
arg As to a real want, that you never could have 
nature and fortune took loving care of you. 
Yes, my dear, depend upon it, all the fairies were 
asked to your christening—even that ugly old thing 
i le, was not tten, but came 
with gift’ 


” answered the lady 
do tone. 


childlike lips. Both eyes and lips now wore the 
expression of a grieved infant’s. 

* A flaw in your lot, oy oor the elder lady went 
on composedly. ‘No; that would indeed require the 
most powerful of mental mi to detect. With 
youth (beauty, of course), more money than you can 

ing of old house in, 
ec ng 0 ians to pet you, 
best-natured man in the world to make love to you, 
and a sober sensible friend like myself to give you 
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j pert, tidy, slatternly, cheerful, 
' tied editions of faces I daily encounter in my walks 
along the street, looking up from areas, or down from 
door-steps. Servant-maidism out a-shopping in that 
| delightful flutter which a consciousness of capital to 
invest in ribbons induces; and servant-maidism out 
- on some unwelcome errand, bidden to be quick and 
J not gossip by the way: the covenanted monthly 
i afternoon, and the furtive half-hour, were all repre- 
’ presence on this occasion. 8, side by side, they | 
ight separate them for a moment, coming together 
y again like two magnetised atoms in a heap, the spec- 
i tacle was really an abstruse study of the law of 
4 affinities. To all outward seeming, it was the most 
if unaccountable thing in the world, without a colouring 
| of design about it. Alpaca was evidently free from 
any ae and never so much astonished as at 
ingham. ithout any apparent effort, Gingham 
took it more as a matter of course, or as a kindly 
dispensation of Providence, for which it behoved 
j him to shew his gratitude by profiting, to the best : 
of his ability, by the opportunities it threw in his 
‘4 two 
nauseates, unless a dash of some sharp condiment be 
i thrown in from time to time to revive the palled 
appetite. So my interest in the lovers soon began to 
h gO on the honey-sweet monotony of their course 
ia I conceived of them as a couple of fond fools 
4 whom experience had not yet schooled into reason, | 
| | 
| | 
,} eyes—not that | saw them, or ew that the eyes 
intuition—for Gingham had 
ry and now he was going 
q, to his senses by the 
| application of the silent system. Bravo, little Alpaca! 
by for one who knows the privileges of the sex, and ot enabling me to see a flaw in what looks 
i stands up for them: common-sense advises you ect to all other eres, 
; not to pve him another word for five minutes to the window, in ra a 
7 come. Oh, what a blundering counsellor is common-| The other gave her chair a sudden wheel, 
| sense in affairs of penn petigedinag «Ag pee enabled her to see the face of her companion. It was 
| oe reg a2 ae, cae, Cag I can’t | a face fair to look upon, of that order of beauty seen 
: see it, for it has drawn him closer to her side than | often in the pictures of one of the greatest of living 
¥I ever; and this lovers’ quarrel has passed off like a| English painters, with large tender eyes, and ros 
' cloud, which draws to itself all the thin _ afloat | | 
at little nudges and jogs by the way, he would scarcely | 
get to his journey’s end before night ; but these urge 
M im to flying leaps, which land him at home by noon. 
Aha! foe this one has done : placable femininity | | 
strikes its colours, and retires, though not without a ) 
ater of tai and show of coy reluctant 
' the standard of the foe. 
4 
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, if that’s it.’ 


towards her half smiling. Nevertheless, two large 
tears were quivering between the heavy brown eye- 


*O Harriet, I’m a miserable woman!’ and with 
this tragic exclamation, Miss Rosamond Barrington 
threw herself down on a sofa, and cried real hearty 


; then she 
friend, drew 
head on to her kind breast, kissed 

‘My dear Rosy, to think of my laughing and 
talking nonsense when trouble; I 
shall never forgive myself. But tell me what it is. 
Even if I can’t set it right, I can sympathise, and 
that’s something, dear, in real trouble. 

‘But ah, Harriet, perhaps you'll not allow this to 
be a real trouble ; and yet it is the most real, and the 
worst.’ 

‘M r what can it be? Your gallant old 
notes = put his hand in the fire, or go out in 
an east wind, or do any other unheard-of thing, 
sooner than be with you ; and to do pr} arn 
you are always the best and most dutiful of Rosies, 
and don’t give him any cause, even if he were the most 
irascible and ferocious of guardians ; so it can’t be 


* Oh, no, no!’ 

* Then what can it be?’ Miss Beauchamp considered, 
bending her dark brows in great perplexity. 

Rosamond wept on. 

* It can’t be; no, it can’t be anything about Jack ?’ 

There was no answer beyond a tightening of the 
two pretty arms round Harriet’s n Miss Beau- 
champ looked disturbed. 

7 Jack done anything? My dear Rosamond, 
don’t cry so; and don’t—if you can help it—keep me 
in suspense. You know how dear that cousin of mine 
isto me. It would go near to breaking my heart if 
Jack did anything wrong—anything ’—— 

She paused in great agitation. 

Her distress spoke so plainly in her voice, that Miss 
Barrington sat up, and hastened to say: ‘He has not 
done anything wrong, of course not. How could you 
think it of him a minute, Harriet? But—but I have 
thought for some time, and now I’m sure, that Jack 
does not care one bit about me—there !’ 

‘Rosamond! Jack not care for you! Well, that is 
the very wildest caprice that ever entered the head of 
a spoiled beauty. Why, what has the poor fellow 
done now, that you should think so?’ And Miss 
Beauchamp laughed, for she felt immensely relieved. 

Rosamond turned away her head. ‘It is not any- 

ing he has done,’ she began, and then sto 

‘ But something he has left undone. Ah, ond, 
that is a much more serious matter, for now all sorts 
of intangibilities come into 2 ag My dear, I am 

me, if you can, what put 


I’m the flaw. Never 


can’t judge of their value. But I must say one thing, 
and that is, that whatever may like to imagine, 
I am quite sure that John Walsingham loves you as a 
true-hearted gentleman does love the woman he 
asked to be his wife.’ 
‘Asked to be his wife! Yes, there it is’ cried 


a 
Beauchamp looked on in some dismay, a sweet, long- 
drawn-out whistle came stealing through the open 
windows. 


‘Well, sir, good-morning !’ 


lover! Tell her to shew her fair face at the window, 
and I’ll not miss the sun when he goes behind that 
cloud that’s sailing up with the wind. There, Harriet; 
bound Horace never says anything so neat to 

‘Rosamond, he wants you,’ Miss Beauchamp said, 

ing back into the room. Miss Barrington walked 
slowly to the window, and looked down on the gentle- 
man who waited on the lawn below. He was not 
otherwise than a pleasant sight to look upon, as he 
the bright cur: i head, shimmer- 
i in his flowing tawny whiskers. He looked up 
w she came to the window, but she was in the 
shadow of the curtain, and he did not notice the 
sober gravity of her face. 

‘Rosamond, I have come to tell you it’s the 
sweetest morning of all the year. Will my gracious 
ay pean oe ve to order the horses, and go with 
him for a delicious canter over Barnton Downs ?’ 


‘I’m not good at the description, but I give 
word it’s the most glorious da oe 


‘ Yes, that is how it is,’ she said bitterly. ‘ He does 
not care whether I am with him or not. He'll go 


| 
advi But perhaps 
vice. 
to confess it, my 
‘Nonsense, Harriet!’ and the sweet face turned 
| 
es. 
‘What! crying, Rosamond? My dear child, is samond; ‘Jack never did ask me to marry him, a’ 
there really something wrong?’ exclaimed the elder | least not as men ought todo. He grew up to think 
lady in a very different tone, and with a very surprised | we were to marry some day. We both knew our if 
face. fathers and mothers had settled all that for us. It 
is not as if Jack had chosen me of his own free-will } 
Of course, I know he likes me well enough as his old 
playfellow and companion; but as for loving me as i 
tears. men do love women they want to marry, he does 
not the least bit in the world! And it’s a horrid, | 
abominable thing to be thrust upon a man who does | 
not care for you; and I say again, I’m a miserable i 
woman ! 
But the ‘miserable woman,’ instead of i . 
announcement of her condition, started from her seat, tI 
| and paced the room to and fro with a crimson face 4] 
| 
‘There’s Jack!’ said Miss Beauchamp, going i 
towards the window whence the sound came nearest. 
Rosamond stopped and looked irresolute, but she 
came no nearer the window. Miss Beauchamp looked i] 
out. 
dear. Where's Rosamond ?? 
: ‘Here. Do you want her?’ yi 
§ 
a} 
| | 
-" i care about riding to-day !’ says Rosamond ; 
slowly. 
‘Not care about riding to-day! Why, my child, 
it’s a day of days for a gallop. There’s the sweetest 
breeze over the downs, and the larks are singing like 
it into your he: es, but I can't ride to-day ; you. 
*I can’t tell you any one thing,’ Rosamond burst | ‘Won't you, really? Well, then, I think I'll take a 
out impetuously ; ‘they are so many, and so little, | run over and call at the Dacres’ ; you know I ought to 
you would laugh. I know you would, if I were to/| have gone ever so long ago. You really will not come, 
put them into words; and yet they all go to prove | Rosie ?’ ‘ 
one thing, and I’m sure of it. Harriet,do youthink| ‘No.’ - . 
I could think so on light grounds? Is it such a| ‘ Well, then, I’m off. Here, Countess! Sweetlips! 
pleasant conviction to come to, that the man I am to | hie, lass! Good-bye, ladies, till dinner-time ;’ and 
marry in six months does not love me one bit?’ whistling his dogs round him, the easy lover strode 
The sweet face crimsoned all over, the little foot | away over the — lawns towards the stables. ; 
beat a nervous tattoo on the carpet. Miss Beauchamp Miss Barrington looked at her friend. 
looked grave. 
"Well Rosamond, if Tam not to hear your reason, | 


— 
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‘Then I can’t be content with Jack’s fashion ; I prefer 
more than just a woman, like other 


exclaimed Rosamond 
; ‘and I shall tell Jack so, 


marrying 
es, she thinks it’s mere habit— 
the that 
, and not real, actual love on your part.’ 

* Real, actual love! what does the child mean? At 
y this—if I do not know real love for 

so? 


: *I should like know 
, Harriet ! Well, I must indeed have 


Beaucham 

ii iy 

him. 


‘Heyday! good le; pray, don’t put any restraint 
yourselves ; let way for an 
Id Jack! I ask pardon with all 

*My old Jack! your m 
heart !’ said Miss Beauchamp, not in any way re; 

ing her betrothed’s remark ; ‘ I ought to have known 

better. But that silly little Rosie must be 
tow che loves you dearly all 
while.—Horace, what’s to be done ?’ 

*Can’t say, indeed. The difficulty seems to me 
that Jack is such a horribly prosperous fellow. Some- 

towards settin right, in my 
opinion. for instanee, Jack could have a frightful 
ess, Or be smashed in a railway accident, lose an 
eye—or—or—break his back, or something of that 
sort, I haven't the least doubt Miss Rosamond would 
flee to his bedside, nurse him with the most 


devotion, and insist upon marrying him, whether he 
would or not.’ 

‘Bless her heart! do you think she would?’ Mr 
Walsin 

*I feel certain she would. I don’t doubt that Miss 
Barrington has formed her idea of how a man in love 


but | should conduct himself upon the model of the 


novel hero; and is not that the line of conduct the 
heroine of the said novel has always adopted, ever 
ar espoused her maimed and blind 


is it is the _ 
t en 


necessity. 

*Yes—adversity’ s the !’ Miss Beauchamp 
went on. ‘Remember what the Lae mare, my dear 
Jack : “ Adversity, like the toad, and venomous, 
wears yet a precious vowel 

* Decidedly ugly, if it’s to come in the of a 
railway smash, Mr Walsingham replies, iously 
caressing his whiskers. ‘I say, Horace, can’t it be 
something short of that?’ 

Miss Beauchamp looked 
strength and comeliness. ‘ 
can’t have Jack disfigured 


; not permanen 
illness tno might be be ly employed 
T I suppose Touts say I 


‘From the bed of sickness, 
can indite a most —s farewell, 

last interview, and w. 

‘No! I'll ‘be hanged if if I can, 


Walsingham most em 

any woman’s way; I pg 

T thought impracticable honesty would 
your e 

hand to tly,’ said Miss Beauchamp, 


t not im event of a 's 
‘But it T wore in Jacks plac, it would be long 
before I would ask Miss Barrington to change it, 
said Miss Beauchamp energeticall 

* Would it, my dear?’ asked looking at her 
rather wistfully ; ‘and yet you are in volte 
here, or he thinks you are. 

‘At any rate, : ho the best, returned that 
But what has that to do with 
‘Nothing, perhaps; only I was thinking 
“ words : om suffereth long and is kind,”’ Mr 


simply. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


a beauty, and 
a spoiled child. ese facts must mp den 


for the follies she was guilty of. not exactly an 
heiress into the bargain, she was at least ied 
with enough money to give her all the comforts, and 
a great many of the luxuries that money can supply. 
She had never known a trouble, for her father and 
mother had died when she was too young to under- 
stand their death; and as the petted ward of kind 
General Manners, and under the loving care of his 
maiden sister, she had never realised her loss. Then 
as if the general and his sister were not of themselves 
enough to young maiden, there was the 
general’s n heir, Jack Walsingham, the best- 
natured, kindest-hearted, red fellow in 
the world, e beck and call 
of the little y to think all she did was 


} 
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over to Harper's Court, and ride with Flora Dacres, F 
j and be just as content with her as he would with me. | 
Harriet, you would not be content to be loved in that 
fashion by Mr Vaughan !’ ; 
‘ Because that easy fashion of loving is not Horace 
Vaughan’s, but it is Jack Walsingham’s. My dear | 
Rosamond, men don’t love after any one pattern, popular 
after their natures.’ 
i 
with swelling indignation 
swelling in n 
| and set us both free.’ 
CHAPTER IL. 
; * It’s the most confounded, the most extraordinary } 
" ice that ever entered into a woman’s fancy !’ | 
Bo spake Jack Walsingham, as, with his hands | 
thrust into his pockets, and his back to the fire, he 
VW confronted the ey faces of his cousin, Miss | 
' Beauchamp, and his friend, orace Vaughan. 
Confounded—is it unfounded, Jack?’ asked Miss 
| * Unfounded ! why, of course it is. Haven't I looked | 
| 
| ch ; eve x | 
, has taken it into her head she is doing a generous | 
thing by me in giving me up, and that’s half the ) 
i meaning of the matter. ! 
He looked so comically lexed, that Miss Beau- 
champ was m 
if 
m much, it you entertain that doubt ! | 
4 I suppose I have not, of course I can’t have been a 
5 very adoring lover; I have been so accustomed to : 
} think of Rosamond as belonging to me, that I’ve 
been careless in asserting my ownership. But, ah : 
BB cousin! I have had my own thoughts of a home and a | 
4 sunshine in dark old house you and I aall 
4 home once ; and a man doesn’t part with these with- 
} out a sort of wrench, my dear, little as you may 
; believe it of me.’ 
| 
| 
deal of heartiness. | 
Horace Vaughan stared. | 


| 


used in its 
it hitherto. Rosamond loved handsome, kind- 
John Walsingham with all her heart, and never 
when she took it into her romantic little 


to 


FF 


y when Rosamond 
layfellow. It was, I am 
as Rosamond chanced 


really ill than she had ever been in all her life before. 
But she had to gird herself wp, call up all that falter- | there 
ing pride, up the remnants of troublesome | tracted 
dignity, was not at all natural to Rosie, and 
encounter the surprise and concern of the kind 


id 


forced his eyes to meet hers, for one ins 
looked at each other. Jack coloured a li 


i 
FEE 


t of sweet summer-days that 
or Jack Walsin 


as yet with merely friendly feelings ; and if he 
ot to contribute to her happiness in the way he 
ways hoped, God forbid he should vex her ki 
heart by carrying the wobegone countenance 
discontented man into her presence. So Jack 
There are some among us who can 
bare fact was to Rosie. Some of 
y know what is a 
manly presence out of our daily lives. 
¢ of that pleasant whistle, sounding 
house, } welcome coming of those 


EF 

E 


for, plan for, pray for, and— | you to break with him. How unfound 
who have, will know what the | picion is, you must know well, Rosamond. yo 
when they had all departed. ange nothing to have gone well 
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ME )=wanted reasonable, and perpetually | O that dreary silence! O the loneliness of those } 
do what she could, and want what she | long days when there was no one to look for, long 
the loveliest and dearest little lady in | for, and welcome! Not till he was gone, did she realise i 
all he had been. 
playfellows that it had the earnest | So the summer wore on; and that spring-day when . 
heir respective parents that their orphan | she had told Jack Walsingham she would not be his & 
hould espouse one another; in fact, they | wife seemed so far away, removed by such whole | 
the breaking of the engagement, if either happened in another existence. Equally true it 
rnestl wished it, far less was any compulsion poet ay soa eyed Rosamond was quite another ie 
wishe that the spring sun had shone on. 
nor his sister that they 
more shrinking at thought : 80, 
want of all corresponding love for her. ging that shocked herself. Harriet i 
So, when the deed was done, and with all the had gone to visit her friends in the ' 
digni h she wrote duly to her friend, was 
had her firm belief in the insufficiency of on her cousin’s behalf to speak 
Jack’s affection to render either of them happy, and gs. 
for them—when Jack had is with an ore saw her old | 
cause at all eloquently, py pee her head, she saw, with a great upward 
astounded and incredulous than ly overcome | bound of the heart, Jack Walsingham in the very I 
room, locked | act of entering the church with the Dacres. I fear, 
herself in, and cried till she had made herself more | though Rosamond immediately bent her eyes on 
bk, that henceforth the sacred duty she was 
perform was interrupted j 
ooked in that direction, someho 
without looking. Ah, dear! | 
nd fa and of his of the { 
sister. general saw all the pain in the poor little i in finding Miss Dacres’s 
face when he opened the subject, and though some- beeen a= She was confident she | 
thing sore on his favourite nephew's behalf, yet with | towards Jack; then, by what magic w: ' 
ond bo contented of his every movement, 
itual, thoughtful caressing of his handsome 19 
matter. But Miss ina, poor lady, was scarcely | moustache, she knew so well? But once, yes, once, \f 
both un! ; and I am sorry to say that Rosamond | she could not resist, turned one fleetin on her if 
more than once was moved to sharpness and wrath, | rejected lover, and as if some magnetic | 
in putting to silence all questions on a subject that in 
truth touched the poor little heart too keenly as yet . 
ooked quite y and y on 
And so a went by—a fortnight—a month; | while Rosie turned hurriedly away, 1] 
its ; the gen i enjo e 
beauties of his fair place; Min 
visited her poor, and drove ponies, and received 
her select circle of friends ; and Rosie pined like a bird 
in a cage, and 
were gone for ever. 
more to Mannerdaile. How co e, indeed ? though, , 
when Rosamond had declared their engagement was -{ 
at end, she had said also, something wistfully, that 
that must make no difference in their friendship, of | not come on that day, he would 
course. But Jack had seen his uncle in London, and | could be so near, and not come ‘ 
CHAPTER IV. 
Miss 
1ether you ve it, } 
* but if not, you must sooner or later, so 
ple in speaking of it. I heard it from 
Ah! but he does not tell me, in fact, does 
throu clear about what was the actual cause i 
— The general has been testy and unlike 
ionate talk, the pleasant care of having some one’s or some time — when they met in town, { 
crotchets and whims to gratify and laugh at, who/| almost as if, Jack says, he fancied that he must have 
does not remember these? what woman ~~ has had | been to blame in his conduct towards you, to cause ; 
brother or lover to 
was to 
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FREE 


SF 


F 


: 


knew she had been loved—not, 
wi , exacting, en i ion 
foolish little heart had exalted into the place of 
Love, but with all the tender, unselfish, beautiful truth 

‘If she did not mind takin 

As if she w 


slender heels, left 
quite a perceptible track, by which Miss Rosie might 
have been traced to the rendezvous on that chi 


. | autumn evening, had any one been guilty of such an 


BRESERS 


ip 


addressed it to his club, and could only pray, trembling, 
that it might reach him—which it did, though wi 
some delay; and ah! who shall tell of what cruel 


iting ; md had to put it quietly 
aside, knowing she could not read it with becoming 
whatever it contained; and when prayers 
and breakfast were over, and opportunity served, and 
the letter was opened, fast flowed Rosamond’s tears 
over Jack’s sim i i 


road. It was true, too, 
how true ! that he should like to bid his dear little play- 
fellow (whom he must remember to his dying day with 
the e; but in 


plaint, no reproach, no lament 

ight have been ; did not refer to ‘ blighted 
warted happiness ;’ did not, moreover, 
even make any of the love Rosie had 
doubted ; and yet, in every tle, generous word, in 
self, and tender remem- 
brance of , Rosie saw how Jack Walsingham had 


hopes’ and ‘ 


im ence. 
had donned a long brown mantle and pretty 
straw-hat, with its bunch of scarlet poppies, and taken 
her way out into the 3B omy and away thro 
sheltered path that led to the Dropping el. A 
sweet and airy little figure, slender, well-poised, and 
graceful as the wind-flower on its stem, but one which 
would have been more in keeping with summer 
sunshine, than this mournful autumn day, if it had 
not been for the tearful light in those innocent 
es, the wistful sadness that sat on the tender, 
ildish = She knew she was much sooner than 
the time Jack had mentioned, yet could not, do what 
she would, oleae her steps till they were 
almost a run. , when she reached the old well, no 


She sat down on the edge of the well, and felt as if 
she had come in vain. 


in —_ to die. 
seemed to Rosie that it would be a good thing for her 
too to lie down and suffer pain no more. 
But now there comes a sound in the distance—faint 
i pted—that somehow ~ all 
ow, 


Hi 


i could tell the tread of Jack’s horse from all 

horses. Closer and closer; regular, steady, 

! if it should go past—if, after all, it should 

ut it does not go past ; there is a sudden 
itter 


go 
that coming figure, but her feet seem suddenly like 
pieces of lead, and her knees knock together. Even 
when Jack has both her little shaking hands in his, 
and is saying, in his kind voice: * Rosie, how 
dear and kind of you to come!’ she cannot speak, 
because that ul aching in her throat tells her 
that the tears are only waiting her voice to burst 
forth in torrents. Perhaps Jack sees all the struggle ; 
at any rate, he makes a hurried and imperfect attempt 
to give a jocose aspect to matters, which, though it 
falls short of its mark, at least helps Rosamond to a 
little command over herself. 


loved her. Yes, now when all was over, and it was 


down again on the edge of the well, and 


& wo 


i 
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qi ay? ty the wisest thing he can do.’ of old, have filled her shoes with peas, and have gone 
4 ‘The wisest thing he could do! To te bravely forth over the stuniash anil mes onpeed of 
} ay pen Jack Walsin ham! Her Jack—to ways, if thereby Jack Walsingham would be found at 
to ends of the end of it. The autumn had set in chill and wet, 
' him again! O Harriet, Harriet! could you indeed | it was extremely damp and sloppy, and the neat little 
have a woman’s heart in your breast, and write such 
q Thus cried out poor Rosamond, appalled at the 
" magnitude of the smtp Gat had come upon h 
| But he should not go; she would fall down on her 
ciled to the best of nephews, who, so far 
having been wanting towards her, was all 
p for one so unworthy. But, alas! the gen 
i return. i ina, poor 
powerless" Well, then, she would write | 
i i since she could do nothing else, : 
4 least that she might see him once again, if he P 
4 intended to leave his native land for ever. Y 
| would humble herself to do that, ah! how 1 
ight oned for praying to bi 
ay more. And the letter was written before she had | familiar face was there to greet her, no dear, yearned- 
j time to tremble and draw back; and all the foolish, | for voice thanked and blessed her for her coming. 
4 in the brief, unstead ey 
Then came the difficulty of not knowing where | And what a dreary, mm evening! It was no 
4g Jack resided in London; but after a while, she — raining, but a fitful wind vexed the fading leaves, 
boughs aloft, with what seemed to Rosie’s fancy, wild 
and despairing pain. Showers of dying leaves shivered 
| hopes and fears that delay was made up to poor | to the ground after every one of these gusts, as if, 
oe Rosamond. But one morning, beside her plate at | weary of resisting their fate, they were minded to 
a breakfast, there lay a letter addressed in the well- | succumb, without more ado, to their fierce enemy, and | 
| 
4 | | 
f ‘It was true,’ he wrote, ‘that his uncle had parted measured, _— sound—the beat of a horse’s hoofs on | 
3 unkindly with him on their last meeting; true also r Nearer and nearer. She cannot see 
‘ that he was weary of England, and thou ht of trying | from this sheltered nook; but almost she 
g 
a) of atiairs between him and his uncle, he did not see 
£. how he could come to Mannerdaile. And yet,’ Jack went a horse suddenly reined in, a silence, a 
9 on to say, ‘now the chance of seeing Rosamond once anly voice speaking words of praise and 
more had been presented to him, he could not bear to imal, a quick footstep, and the next 
give it up, so—well, if she did not mind—would she nown figure lightly stepping across 
take her old walk to-morrow evening by the Dropping | the stile that gives entrance to a footway across 
i Well? But if she saw the slightest objection to this | General Manners’s domain. 
plan—if it gave her the slightest uneasiness—then she ; : 
thes weigh in ber | 
or we in e 
if would blithely take a longer ride than from London 
' to Mannerdaile only for the chance of seeing her.’ 
- And so, with a few words of affection, the letter ended. | 


= 


looks up piteously into his face. ‘O Jack, is it 
going awa: 

dont sit there ; your 
: ust, assure you, m 3 

‘And are you going because of your quarrel with 

the ? O Jack! I can’t think how that 

could ever have come about. Tell me how it was; 

and surely, surely, when he loves you so dearly, he 
can’t be angry for lo 

‘God bless him !’ said Jack heartily. ‘No, I don’t 


’ think he will be ; and I couldn’t go and leave unkind- | all 


ness behind me with one who has always been the 
kindest of fathers to me. I don’t doubt but that 
will all be set right, es Fane dear, before I go, never fear.’ 

‘Then why Rosamond faintly. 

Mr Walsing hesitated. ‘To speak truly, Rosa- 
mond, my uncle himself almost suggested it. And— 
and—I scarcely like to speak of these but if, 
as I cannot but think he meant me to understand, I 
am not to consider myself any lo: as his heir, it is 
the wisest I can do, for I have fallen v 
justified into expensive habits, that are not at 
justified by any means that come to me from my 


‘Oh, how wicked and cruel of General Manners !’ 
cried poor Rosie. 

at all; you must not think so. 
have no doubt he has good ones, 
though I can’t say I understand them at ae 

to go away! and hard- 
hearted old man 

Jock sat down by Rosamond, and took her hand 
My dear Rosamond, pray, never think a harsh 
thought of my uncle. I am certain he never deserved 
it of either you or me; and as for my going to 
A or Africa’—— 

‘ Africa!’ cries Rosamond terrified. ‘O no, no, 
Jack—think of the lions !’ 

‘Ah!’ says Mr Walsingham gravely, ‘that is a 
It is always lions who teously 
devour the naughty Jacks and Harries in the story- 
books. Lions are gifted, perhaps, with a keen moral 

good- or-nothing our species. What do you 
think, my dear ?’ 

of view,’ ond said sadly. 

k you, my dear,’ Jack answered, looking at 
her kindly. Once, as Rosamond could not but remem- 
ber, a kiss would have come quite naturally at the 
end of that sentence. hag now—O days gone for 
ever! ‘And though I go away, f sure it is 
and best Jack went on in 
and all I have loved very are here. 
it please God never to it me another day ay as 
I have known, I think [ shall have had as much real 
a iness in my short lifetime as would suffice for 

mg one. And, Rosie, how much of this has been | A 
of your gi Dear love, do not think I shall ever 
f 

— was weeping now passionately, but 
, He a not see her tears, though they touched 
ht, ‘I might ask anything now, and the 
eit in her pity, would grant it; but I could aes 
80 nerous.’. Then in a few minutes he rose, and 
said cheerfully : ‘I must not detain you, my dear; it is 
pethape sce you again. Good-bye, my 
see you -bye, m: 
Rosie! Rosie? do not make me wretch 

For when he had uttered the word ‘ Good-bye, ” and 
stooped to take her hand, Rosamond at had lifted a face 
to his of such wild and despairing grief, that Jack 
was moved to that ejaculation. 


er a lower 


can ever forget all Mr Walsing 
es, 


to say what must be said—dear 
He would have risen, but the girl me A ee 
slowly 


unconscious, for a while at least, of all she had suffered, 
that she was to suffer. In this extremity, Jack, 
never having seen a fainting lady before, looked 


Plenty, but could he deluge Rosamond’s delicate face 

with mingled mud and rotting leaves? So, in the 
emergency, he did what occurred to him at the 


pressed 

on the white cheek, and small, soft, parted lips, and I 
daresay the remedy was cficacious any. ater 
er eyes, and meeting Jac tek 
cried out with a great sob: ‘ oo 
and leave me behind, I shall die !’ 
‘ My love, my darling must not 

‘Then take me with you. O Jack, I don’t 
deserve to be your wife ; but I love you dearly, and 
now—I believe you love me.’ 

*I do, indeed, Rosie ; 


‘A blessed, 
uu will take me with you, always to love care 


‘or you !’ 

« May God bless my darli !’ cried Jack, enchanted, 
and moved, and perplexed all at once. ‘ But, 
Rosamond, you do not know what you are on We 

isa 


‘Do you mean to say you won't marry me, Jack? 
For shame, sir, when I have so fardemeaned myself 
as to ask you!’ and Rosamond tried to but 


igh all too iy face and tearful eyes aided the 
0, indecdt'm not man enough for that Mr 
Walsingham said. ‘Dear Rosamond, I thank God 
Sor wits hand to om bour 
ven me you. 
‘Now, my pet, let us consider what is to be done,’ 
ham says presently, with a feeble effort 
to return to sober everyday matters. 
oa dear,’ Rosamond obediently ; ‘ only it’s 
al settled, i it not, Jack ou’re going to Australia, 
pat with you. I should like it to be 
Sack, if you don’t particularly care for 
but | the evening dra 
ut the e was drawin: be -bye must 
be said—not by any means good-bye Rosie had 
come out to say, though, wy one out of which all 
sadness was melted by laughter and tender smiles. 
Ah! what another Rosamond was that that glided 
into the pleasant drawing-room presently, from the 
one who jad stolen forth on her sorrowful errand ; 
and is it not strange and awful to think what happi- 
ness, what sorrow the passing moment may bring us! 


CHAPTER V. 


As arranged between Jack and Rosamond, as soon 
as General Manners returned to his home, which 
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‘ace 
own on his breast, and with a long shivering sigh lay | 
quite still. 
‘Good God!’ cried Jack extremely terrified. ‘O | 
Rosamond, my darling, speak to me ! | . 
But poor little Rosamond, worn out by many weeks 
of care and pain, — overcome at parting, had 
fainted, and lay on Mr Walsingham’s broad a 
| wudly about him for help. ‘ater certainly was all | 
\ 
w everything is changed.’ 
wered maiaen. 
accompanied by Miss Beauchamp, Jac 


| 


i is marrying a poor man. 
Her own, though sufficient for comfort, are not by 


is doing in taking me,’ Jack said rather 
— ce and voice softened when he added : 
, as 


confirm h 
am poor, 


lly ; and once in Australia—we mean to go 


‘Go to Australia with you, Jack? Rosamond in 
the Bush, sheep and cattle! horned cattle! 
O dear !’ cried Miss Beauchamp springing up with a 
peal of laughter, in which the general joined. 

‘Well, yes, Harriet,’ answered Jack: ‘even the 
ha 

ven't the power to scare osie out 
her!” 


angry and 
* And it, 
Miss Beaucham: Jack was 
instant.’ 


if you don’t wish to put me to shame,’ said the 
meral. ‘Jack, I give you my word I shall never 

able to endure the name of that colony.—Rosa- 
mond in the Bush, indeed! as if I could ever bear 
Rosamond, or you either, Jack, to be anywhere but at 
Mannerdaile !’ 


‘And what will Rosamond say, I wonder, when 
she hears how completely we have both been i 
to Miss Beauchamp’s piping?’ said Jack, who co 

ification. 
know Rosamond, she will put pride 
in her pocket, and thank me for giving her you.’ 

And Miss Beauchamp was not far wrong. 

Rosamond opened wide her eyes when Harriet 

ack’s indi it sense i y 
with entered into her mind ; she marcy happy to 
very much how that happiness was brought 


subject at hia soreness on the 


care 
tily. | about ; too happy, almost, to be quite as glad, as, for 
that the 


Jack’s sake, she ought to have been, neral’s 
anger with his nephew had only been simulated to 


!| serve Jack’s cause. ‘Jack and she were to belong 


to one another for ever and ever,’ that was Rosie’s 
only clear thought, and as long as that fact i 


remained, 
' Australia and sheep-farming, or Mannerdaile and its 


luxuries, were all one to Rosie. 
So ended Rosamond’s first trouble—her first, not 
ed last, though Rosie says, humbly and thankfully, 


f cried out and fretted over the “ Crumpled 
Rose-leaf” in my lot, and God sent me a real trouble, 
to teach me humility and gratitude.’ 


BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


Man’s royalty over the brute creation asserts itself 
i than one. His dinner vided for, he 


importan 
rubbjsh-heaps beside the buried dwellings of lost 
races, we find the bones of horse, ox, and , along 
with the flint hatchet and the rude necklace of beads. 


. | Whence this useful trio first came, or by what stages 


of progress they were domesticated, we know no more 
than we know the pedigree of corn, or the origin of 


{ 
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| a dutiful letter to his uncle, requesting leave to | confess I am a little ashamed at the deception we 
i] come to Mannerdaile, to consult him on ial | have played on you. But, Jack, you must forgive 
business. Rosie, meanwhile, was to say ing ;| me; it was really so very painful to me to act the ; 
Jack took all the disclosure of their changed situation 
} on himself. bound,’ said 
, The general signified his consent to receive his taken in for 
ss curt note, that made Jack wonder 
if grieve over the changed relations between them;| ‘Then I am to understand Harrict has been 
| nevertheless, he tried not to look hurt and be stiff, a nes & Se ae 
when on the day and at the hour appointed he walked age providing me with misfortunes?’ said 
into the library at Mannerdaile. Somewhat to his | Jack, only half-pleased. 
relief, he found Miss Beauchamp sitting with General 
| a ase aa Sa one quietly ; and you see all the good that has come 7 
not attempt to leave the room, though she withdrew | of it, you ungrateful Jack.’ 
to a distant window. After the first few constrained | ‘ True—good 
remarks, the general sat coldly silent; while Jack fortune can 
now take from me. But, iet, it might have 
j so extremely easy and when he had been | been very different: don’t be tempted by success 
on the other side of that library-door. At last, he 
ee ee ‘Uncle, I know | there is a troub risk in the matter,’ Jack said 
have managed to you. I understand, some- | gravely. 
} how, that you don’t feel towards me quite as you ee ay tage, 
r used. God knows how it has come about; but I ‘Right, Jack, echoed Miss Beauchamp; ‘and to 
" y of me that you should refuse to give Rosamond | anxiety, that I have no inclination to meddle an 
ay to me—now—when I ask her—for my wife.’ more in such matters. Suppose, now, you =m 
Yi * Rosamond for your wife?’ says the general. ‘I | Rosamond take it into your heads to lead a cat-and- 
my ‘|| understood she herself declined that honour some | dog existence—ah we, Scat eee have I 
ii months ago.’ incurred. O Jack, be a model husband, if you 
é from you,’ Jack. ‘The fact is, general,| ‘And don’t ever mention Australia in my hearing, 
& Rosamond is a true woman. Perhaps she didn’t 
? care much about me while everything went smoothly 
fi and prosperously ; but now she thinks I am down 
j in the world, and have lost some of the kindness 
a others felt for me once, the dear little heart is 
iy generous love. And I think, if I have my li 
il Rosie, I must needs be a happy man, let what will 
By There isa subdued sound from the distant wi 
The general coughs, and uses his handkerchi 
vehemently. 
‘Well, of course, I have no wish to prevent a 
but it is my duty to point out to Rosamond that your 
*I have already explained to Rosamond what 
gh 
Wy me of giving me all she has 
a) I am not penniless. Of course, 
al Wish @. 1e'8 money to be settled on herself. It 
must go hard with me indeed before I ever touch a 
' farthing of it. No—I have what will start us 
there 
ir *O Jack! you dear, unconscious old blunderbore ! ee 
i returned his cousin, still in peals of laughter, ‘ was | soon finds other needs to which his dumb lieges can 
} not Horace right? See what a blessing it is to have | minister, and to carry burdens is among the first and 
misfortune ! 
*Eh! what?’ says Jack, looking in a bewildered 
manner about him. ‘Uncle, do be good enough to| 
; explain what there is to laugh at.’ 
7. * Well, not so much, after all, Jack, my dear fellow 
For really, though all the good has resulted that 
4 Harriet was so certain would come to pass, I 
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\| 


ificially-produced fire. The oldest of earth’s 
ic of Job—compared with which, 


the horsemen were the strength ; 
ancients counted up the war-cars as we reckon artil- 
and horse was valued almost wholly for his 
battle and Abraham, so rich in cattle 


u 


frequently 


day, as in those of Isai 

Palestine are usually fitted with low-browed doors, 

lest the mounted robber should ride bodily into the 

we snatch his booty without quitting the 
e. 


m lay, we find Jew and Gentile very 
much alike in matters military—their princes goi 
‘on wheels’ to war, their nobles riding to battle can 
festival on mettled steeds, and the horse in equal 
renown from the Nile to the Ilissus. The Trojans, 
on whom Homer epee bestows the epithet of 
‘ horse-tamers,’ were a y envied the Greeks 
for their superior skill; and the Thraci the 
Yorkshiremen of Greece, were embalmed in sound 
Greek hexameters and iambics under the guise of 
Centaurs. 

What the classic horse was, we are taught by the 
frescoes Nineveh by the x. 
Attica and Argos, and by a thousand carvings of the 
Roman chisel. On stone entablatures, on ones 
pottery, on dark-red obelisks, or vigorously cut in 
sardonyx and carnelian brooches that Volumnia 
herself may have worn, is the sturdy form of that 


severely antique animal. From the First Cataracts to | f 


Treves or Newcastle, we see the same type of com- 

pact equine structure, the same stout body and limbs, 

the same arching neck, the same uncompromising 

hog-mane, with c¢ istic obstinacy in its every 

bristle. Such, to this hour, are the living descendants 
the old Roman breed, the Borghese 


i 


i were in every court 
ip of civilised Euro 
animals possessed 


But the necessity 
the ever-increasing weight of armour, to 
encouragement of the massive Flemish breed. 
Flanders markets had almost the exclusive 
horses on which the men-at- 


, had simply the fleetest-limbed of the 


century They 
— off than im went 
ilting me out, much to the di t 
the Sonoda on importers of horseflesh. The * great 
war-horse’ was not wanted longer, since gun- 
powder had supplanted steel. dray-horse 
was lurking, unappreciated, in the ws of Holstein 
and South Holland. The long-tailed Flanders mares 
that drew coroneted coaches were slow brutes at 
the best. The pack-horses which plodded along the 
infamous roads were such rough-coated creaturés as 
Cesar had found harnessed to Caswallon’s chariot. 


= said 
that, as late as Anne’s reign in 
scarcely one horse over fifteen hands in height. 
Cromwell's Ironsides had done their work on steeds 
—— lower than even this moderate er 

native English horse was a hardy pony, 

still a pony, cheap to buy, and not overwell cared 
or. Ireland was still worse off in this respect, and 
Scotland certainly no better. The Highlanders of the 
seventeenth century had, indeed, a superstitious terror 
of the war-horse, such as had been shewn by the 
Peruvians and Aztecs, and the mountain shelty was 


in appearance more like a bear than a steed. There 
stock, | was no demand then for the ‘toy’ ponies of Shetland 
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wonderful for their and courage, but ludi- 
. is but a mushroom of modern growth—gives us the | centuries, but two species of the horse, so to speak, 
war-horse just as we see him now. The clarion neigh were known : 
tis toning e,and which drew the chariots of 
desert sand, the fierce swelling of his proud nostrils ; the other was the rough-coated, : 
as he scents the battle afar off, come down to us from the barbarian journeyed south- 
the dim past, as home-truths that all can verify. a 
So far as we can judge, the native continent of the Such were ene i 
horse—and still more, of the camel—is Asia. In ry, of the mounted ks and j 
Chinese Tartary alone are found wild animals of both e grim tribes that pressed on the j 
_ races, wild animals of the true untamed stock, and 6S ee ae If the 
e lean nags of the invaders, the 
or the runaway camel of Sahara. Assyria and , mocked at Roman horsemanship. 
contempt, as Tacitus remarks, that 
connected with Asia and Europe, rather with ed the Roman effeminacy of using 
Africa—maintained an immense number of horses for the masters of the world were 
purely military purposes, while the ass and the ox did ‘than in the saddle. 
the drud of civil life. In those days, the chariots | Mohammed did much for the improvement of 
horseflesh. When his fierce and hungry disciples 
rushed forth from their Arabian wilds, conquering ; 
and to conquer, they brought with them a multi- ; 
tude of gallant steeds of the pure Nejd stock, whose 
caiels and asses, did nob apparen descendants soon spread from a 
le horse ; nor did the junior patriarchs, | Within the space of a few hundred years, the 
had cast in his wild lot with the 
of Persia and which owed all their merit to 
faithful servant of the Hebrew on the 
he ox trod out his corn, his | ing 
rew his cumbersome cart the 4, 
e 
the prohibition of Moses was | The 
——* e horse was forbidden property to | sup 
aJdew. The great lawgiver’s wish had been to settle | arms and knights did battle. Hunting-horses came 
his nation permanently in Canaan, as dwellers in | from 
walled cities and fixed houses, and to wean them | which still furnishes France with such posters as she 
from the nomad life of the tent-speckled wilderness. | needs in these days. The ‘ Norman runner,’ lighter 
The Jews, therefore, fought all their early battles on | than the Flemish destrier, was in turn surpassed in 
foot ; and their habits were stationary, when com- — the — jennet, on which my 
pared with the gipsy existence of their heathenish | lady rode laughingly by her husband’s side, with the 
cousins in Moab and Idumea. The raids of the fierce | silver bells of the falcon on her wrist ringing shrilly 
Arab horsemen, who galloped like hovering hawks | j j - - jot 
through the village streets in quest of prey, are 
mentioned by the prophets ; and to this 
a purché Sse. 
European horses were by no means at their best 
| 
| Later, after Solomon had vied in the splendour of 
his stud of chargers and his array of war-chariots | 
| with the pagan monarchs between whose borders his | 
Cart-horses, riding-horses, were mere galloways, small 
and poor, and no Christian cavalry could compete 
with the Spahis of the Grand 
’ Seignior. Louis XIV. liked hunting in a gig. His : 
| 


et, when the improvement ‘ 
the first fruits and the credit of the change. The | i men have been always looked upon as the 
a and Darlington Arabians—both of which proper carriers of all weights whatsoever. 
proved more valuable importations than elephant was no doubt very early tamed in 
the treasure of « Spanish plate fleet could have been Baw was not used, save for military 
Neh, fom England, effect in of horses, | or try ; it was left for John Company 
which, over to e elephant really useful—to keep up a 
was the A | brigade these colossal drawing re 
ue ~~ is the huge wagon crawling | rations, doing regular wor receivin: _—— 
large dark eye, her branching ho for extra 
their eyes, ranching horns, a jungle-country, or in railwa 
the monsvrous wooden swaying from side to | the elephants are very valuable. Te 
side. But oxen are stubborn, tender of ‘—_ slow of | work even when the mahout is absent, likes so many 
— ¢ to turn in a hurry. human journeymen, rolling logs, piling stone, carrying 
wood; they can climb in a way that surprises the 
novice, going u up the steepest hill with their cautious, 
spreading feet. When in good-humour, they will 
by the tai inst which Eli in | squeeze themselves against the side of a narrow 
sam deiaited ne nkey—poor fellow—the meekest and | forest-road, trumpeting forth a well-meant invitation 
entreated of servants, was not very to some rider to pass without fear, and this even 
plentifal oe in Eng d till about the middle of the last | when the driver i on away OS some other of 
century. Like some tropical plant, he gets stunted as | the laden brutes. It is curious to hear the gentle, mur- 
he goes further north, and is considered useless in i i 
Russia and Sweden. In Britain, he is smaller, more 
t ey surpasses the per- ipline too ect for ence. 
in consequence of r treatment; while in| The camel eee but dumb when fully laden, 
ae east the tall white ass is often a kinsman of whom | be it a stately Arabian ambling under a thousand 
ashamed. pounds, or a two-humped Bactrian with six hundred- 
; veight on its back, or a Moorish dromedary that finds 
a@ man and a crimson saddle, with valise, gun, and 
water-skins, quite load enough, but which can Soutien 
amazing feats of speed and endurance. A camel 
sighs, ts, and makes the most dismal noises con- 
celv all the more s roy pe the ghostly silence 
y steep to destruction, | with which its spongy feet on the gravel of the 
id starve, and makes light | desert. Gentle as the creature appears when in expe- 
rough roads and scorching sun. But — rienced hands, it can do fearful mischief at times, and 
there is no living man—not even Mr Rarey—who | its bite is more dreaded by the Arabs than that of a 
the better of a really savage mule, one of ther. It seldom bites men, however; but its 
South-country mules, as big and glossy as | ferocity towards other camels, and especially strange 
fair-sized cart-horses. The very scream of an enraged | camels, is something wonderful, so spitefully do a brace 
mule has something demoniacal in it, and their | of loose ones belabour one another with fore-feet and 
stubbornness is too much for mere mortals to | grinning teeth. Damp and cold combined kill a 
contend with. camel, else can. They 
are essentiall Y good servants for the pioneers who 
have to make their rugged way across roadless and 
ill-watered lands; and in Australia and South Ame- 
uldering as ve been count ages in elder 
drag your cart, if the goad | world. 
the herdsman adroit ; but ever and anon 
inst the por BEGINNING TO WALK. 
the yellow-haired mountain ox above men- He’s not got his sea-legs, the darling; 
and without whose brawny shoulders and cliff- He’s been in our ship but a year; 
feet the caravans could never pass the frozen He isn’t yet versed in our lingo— 
China’s south-western border, bearing Knows nothing of sailing, I fear. 
and copper, and silk to the marts 


crape, 


press the ogy oe men One voyage, though it’s short, is sufficient, 


vicuna, and even the alpaca, into 
pax a load of more than sixty When our ports are the Cradle and Grave. 


—except the squaw, who mnssmnpioiningly of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London,’ 
hat woman's mission was to carry the accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 
skins, the papoose in its bark-cradle, contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed, Com- 
ish an d dried meat, over weary leagues. munications should also, in every case, be accompanied 
-deer is not, strictly king, a beast of | by the writer’s Christian and surname in full. 
since he draws the sledge, ut carries no load ; 
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: or Orkney. The patient donkey, long esteemed in| served him for a palfrey in peace and a courser in 
war. There is something appalling in the idea of a 
r unknown in Scotland, and mules were rarely seen at | charge of savage — mounted on bullback. 
any great distance from the Mediterranean. The true negro, on the other hand, did not subject 
| 
| 
ay 
if 
4 
a 
q 


